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ONLY A 


PENNY 


W HEN the First Class Mail rate 
was boosted from 3 to 4 cents 
per ounce August first, most in- 
dividuals probably shrugged it off 
with some such reaction as: “Oh 
well, it’s only a penny: mavbe it'll 
improve the service.” 

While we haven't checked the 
comptrollers of big corporations. 
it seems doubtful that such cost 
«uardians—particularly those who 
expenses for enterprises 
with many thousands of stock- 
were equally complacent. 

\ one-cent rise, in itself, isn’t 
much. But, it does snowball. 

For instance, the four corpora- 
tions which top all others in re- 
spect to stockholders—American 
Telephone & Telegraph. General 
Motors, Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey) and General Electric—have a 
total of approximately 3.268.000 
common share owners. 


watch 


holders 


If each of these companies uses 
just one 4-cent stamp every quarter 
to mail dividend checks, the an- 
nual postage bill will now amount 
to $522.880. an 
$130.720. 

Now $130,720 is a fairly im- 
It would 


increase of 


pressive sum of money. 





buy over 2,6UU shares 
of a stock priced at 
$50 per share — a 
block which, incidentally, might 
bring an investor above $5,000 in 
cash dividend income annually. 
A. T. & T. will, of course, be 
hardest hit, since it now has ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 share own- 
ers. General Motors has more 
than 682.000; Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), nearly 490,000; and Gen- 
eral Electric, over 396,000. 
Obviously, no big corporation 
can limit its postage outlay to 16 
cents per year per stockholder. 
John J. Scanlon, A. T. & TVs 
Treasurer, wrote in THE Ex- 
CHANGE Magazine recently that 
his company receives about 
200.000 letters from share owners 
every year—a total which rise- 
sharply in periods of financing. 
At the new rate, 200,000 replies 
call for $8,000 in postage alone. 
Then, too, postage is required 
when annual reports and othe: 
inessages are sent to stockholders. 
Rather than “only a_ penny.” 
perhaps a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the recent hike in postal 
rates would be a “pretty penny.” 
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SIMPLIFIED 


By Ertk Jonsson 


Chairman, Texas Instruments Incorporated 





Ws. HAPPENS inside a tran- 
. « ‘ 
sistor ¢ 


How are messages sent from a 
guided missile in flight? 


How do vou get a cross-section 
picture of the earth miles broad 
and deep in extent? 

These and other equally com- 
plex activities are — explained 
through animated displays _ re- 
cently installed by Texas Instru- 
ments in the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s Exhibit Hall near the tip 
of Manhattan Island. 

They illustrate some of the 
products and services supplied by 
the 28-year-old Dallas-based elec- 
tronics manufacturing and_ geo- 
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Checking 
Gravity Differences 


Sonic Oil 
Exploration Ship 


physical exploration — company 
with operations extending through 
much of the free world. 

These animated displays. plus 
words. pictures. charts. graphs. 
and products in the ]00-square- 
foot exhibit. provide the visitor 
with an accurate if condensed 
view of the wide range of the com 
panys activities and trace _ its 
crowth in- sales. shareholders. 
profits. plant facilities. personnel 
and product lines for recent years. 

The left-to-right sequence across 
the three walls of the open-front 
exhibit permits a viewer to follow 
the company’s development and 
expansion since its founding. 














Erik Jonsson 
Instruments a few months after it was founded 
28 years ago. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., September 6, 1901 
he received a degree in Mechanical Engineering 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1922. 

He was elected Secretary of the Dallas, Texas, 
enterprise he now heads in 1934; Treasurer in 
1939; Vice-President in 1942; President in 


became associated with Texas 


1950; and was elevated to the position of Chair- 
man of the Board in April of the current year. 

Mr. Jonsson is President of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce; a 
Director of the American Management Association; President and 
Chairman of the Graduate Research Center of Southern Methodist 
University; a Trustee of the Texas Research Foundation; and a 
Director of the Republic National Bank of Dallas and The Equitable 
Life Insurance Society of the United States. 





Few visitors are likely to fol- 
low this approach, however, be- 
cause a feature of the exhibit on a 
center wall will probably compel 
attention. Billed as “The World’s 
Largest Transistor.” this consists 
of an exact representation of a 
typical semiconductor device, but 
25,000 times larger than its actual 
counterpart on Texas Instruments 
production lines. 

The press of a button will ac- 
tivate the display so as to present 
a scientifically-based enactment of 
the full cycle of electronic phe- 
nomena which takes place within 
a transistor’s silicon element as 
the device performs the function 
of amplifying an electrical current. 

The display represents what is 
believed to be the first attempt to 
explain visually through anima- 
tion the intricate inner workings 
of the tiny device in a manner 


2 


which is comprehensible to a gen- 
eral audience. 

Another — push-button 
shows the cycle of operations 
which takes place as TI's Geo- 


display 





1 Seismograph Crew 


physical Service Inc. crews ex- 
plore areas in many parts of the 
world in a search for earth struc- 
tures which seem likely to contain 
oil or gas deposits. 

Here. via moving lights on a 
pictorial representation of a cross- 
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section of the earth’s stratum, the 
eyes follow the downward paths 
of shock waves created by the 
deionation of an explosive near 
the surface. The waves are seen to 
strike different strata and bounce 
back to the surface to be picked up 
by supersensitive microphones 
called seismometers, then conveyed 
to instruments in a_ truck for 
amplification and magnetic record- 
ing. 

Next the viewer sees the record- 
ing being played into a Tl-de- 
signed and manufactured special- 
purpose computer called “seis- 
MAC” which has been described 
as “an electronic brain with a de- 


oree i 


1 geophysics.” The computer 
performs many of the computa 
tional tasks involved in getting the 
seismic records in shape for geo- 
logical interpretation, and corrects 
them for deviations due to differ- 
ences in elevation of the land being 
surveyed. the nature of the earth 
structure near the surface. and the 
pattern of the seismometers laid 
out to receive the subsurface re- 
flections from the dynamite 
charge. It then turns out a_pho- 
tographic strip of the corrected 
seismic record. A number of these 
records are then shown assembled 
into an integrated subsurface map 
of a cross-section three miles deep 
by three miles wide outlining geo- 
logie traps where oil may be found. 

Below the reflection seismic ex- 
ploration demonstrator are shown 


Electronic Assembling 
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typical products manufactured by 
the company’s Industrial Instru- 
mentation Division, including a 
gravity meter, sensitive to differ- 
ences of one 100,000,000th the 
total force of gravity and used to 
locate variations in underground 
structure for seismic examination; 
a recti/riter galvonometric re- 
corder which is the first such de- 
vice to write rectilinearly as an aid 
to interpretation; and a DATA- 
GAGE which collects data and 
controls on-off devices at up to 
100 remote locations. Both have 
many applications in wide fields of 
industry. Shown by photograph is 
the interior of a seismic explora- 
tion recording truck with seismic 
instruments. 

Another panel illustrates the elec- 


tronic and_ electron-mechanical 





systems the company’s Apparatus 


Division designs and manufac- 
tures for military and_ civilian 


government agencies. 

Featuring flashing lights to show 
products and their functions, this 
display, which is automatic. shows 
Texas 
in the fields of: 


Instruments’ contributions 


e Missiles — ground support, 
telemetry and counter measures; 
detection and guidance, naviga- 
tion and control, and telemetry. 

e Radar for airborne early 
warning defense and for airport 
and airways control. 

e Anti-submarine warfare — 
sonar, radar and magnetic sys- 
tems. 

Scale models of a missile, air- 
planes, and a helicopter, all in 
flight: a missile ground support 
installation, an airport radar traf- 
fic control installation, and a sub- 
merged submarine are focal points 
for animated light patterns which 
delineate the operational functions 
of the equipment involved. 

An adjoining panel displays the 
products of the Semiconductor- 
Components under the 
These include 
transistors, 


Division 
giant transistor. 
geermanium silicon 
transistors. silicon diodes and rec- 
tifiers, resistors, tantalum capaci- 
tors and transformers. Precision 
optics made by the Apparatus 
Division are shown in one group- 
ing. 

Also on display is a hemispher- 
ical —the cornea for the 


eye of a missile’s infrared guid- 


lens = 


4 


ance fabricated in the 


Apparatus Division from a giant 


system- 


silicon crystal grown in the Semi- 
conductor-Components Division. 

The final panel, comprising the 
third wall of the exhibit, features 
on its upper half a series of il- 
luminated statistical graphs _trac- 
ing growth in sales, employees, 
shareholders, profits, earnings per 
share, and net worth. 

The lower half shows photo- 
graphs of the company’s existing 
plant and office facilities and, by 
scale model, buildings under con- 
struction or well along in_ the 
planning stage. 

It is our sincere hope that all 
who visit our display will enjoy 
their view of the amazing world 
of electronics. 





Worden Gravity Meter 
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START 
OF A 
TREND ? 





seme last month. the manave- 
E:di- 


son Company announced that a 


4 ment of Commonwealth 


new dividend policy had been de- 
cided upon, whereby approximate- 
ly the full amount of annual earn- 
ings will be distributed each year 
in the form of cash and stock. 

The Chicago utility plans to 
continue to pay 50 cents per share 
in cash each quarter on the com- 
mon. plus one annual dividend in 
stock equivalent to approximately 
the difference between $2 and the 
amount earned on the common in 
that year. 

This year’s stock dividend —to 
he paid some time before the close 
of 1958-—will 


cent. In other words. the owner ol 


amount to 2. per 
50 shares will receive — in addi- 
tion to total 
of S1O00—an 
stock. 
could sell the additional share 
currently priced around $50. 


1958 eash dividends 
additional share of 


If he desired to do so, he 


The announcement of Common- 
wealth dividend 
policy had a bullish effect on its 


The stock  ad- 


vanced nearly 55 to a price of S51 


Edison’s new 


common — shares. 
per share in the first market day 
after the news came out. alihough 
it did not hold all of that gain to 


the session’s close. 
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So far as known. no other util- 
ity has yet decided to embrace the 
dividend policy inaugurated by 
the midwest company. 

It might be interesting, though. 
to check on the 


earnings paid out in cash divi- 


percentage of 


dends by prominent utilities. 
Accordingly, the accompanying 
table shows the common stock pay- 
out ratios for the five years 1953- 
1057 of the 15. utilities 


which is Commonwealth Edison 


-one ol 





comprising the Dow Jones utility 
average. Also shown are earnings 
per share for the latest available 
12-month period, cash common 
dividends paid in those months. 
pay-out ratios, recent market 
prices and_ yields. 

The 15 tabled utilities earned an 


average of $2.75) per common 
share in the latest period: paid 
out in cash common dividends an 
average of nearly $1.90 a share. 
That was. of course. an average 
pay-out ratio of about 68 per cent. 
Had these companies paid out 
90 per cent, instead of approxi- 
mately 6 per cent, of the amount 
available for common. their aver- 


age cash disbursement would have 
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risen to nearly $2.50 per share. A 
95 per cent pay-out ratio would 
have boosted average cash divi- 
dends to about $2.60 a share. 

In the latest period shown. pay- 
out ratios ranged from 55.2. per 
cent--Houston Lighting & Power 
Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power. Four others—Detroit 
Philadelphia — Electric, 
Public Service Electric & Gas and 
Southern had 
pay-out ratios above 70 per cent. 


to &6.1 per cent 


I-dison. 


California Edison 

The lowest pay-out ratio by any 
of the 15 utilities in the five years 
1953-1957 was 19.2 per cent by 
Consolidated Natural Gas in 19514; 
the highest was 137.4 per cent by 


Columbia Gas System in 1955. 


Seven of the companies record- 
ed lower pay-out ratios in 1955 
than in any of the other years. Six 
registered their highest pay-outs in 
the year 1953. 

The seven which had their low- 
est pay-out 1955 


Power, 


years in were 
Cleve- 


land Electric Illuminating, Detroit 
Edison, Niagara Mohawk Power, 


American Electric 


Pacific Gas & Electric, Peoples 
Gas Light and Public Service 
Electric & Gas. Three others— 
Commonwealth Edison, Consoli- 


dated Natural Gas and Southern 
California Edison—paid out the 


smallest’ proportion of common 


earnings in 1954; while another 


three — Columbia Gas System, 


H 
ig 


ps 





RECENT COMMON STOCK CASH DIVIDEND PAY-OUT RATIO RECO! 


Proportion of Year’s Common Share Earnings 


Paid Oxt In Cash Dividends 














1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Amer. Elec. Pwr..... 64.6% 66.7% 62.2% 68.1% 66.3% 
Cleve. Elec. Mlum... 63.9 67.4 58.3 61.6 60.8 
Col. Gas System.... 137.4 87.0 81.3 63.7 72.6 
Commonwealth Edison 75.4 66.2 71.0 73.4 70.3 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. 78.1 80.5 76.9 75.0 69.8 
Cons. Natural Gas.. 75.9 49.2 53.0 52.6 56.4 
Detroit Edison Co.... 79.2 77.8 67.7 75.8 76.2 
Houston Lt. & Pwr... 51.6 49.8 50.8 49.5 55.2 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr. 78.8 75.9 74.4 84.4 94.2 
Pacific Gas & Elec... 67.5 76.0 66.3 69.4 70.3 
Panhandle East. P. L. 74.4 68.6 57.4 54.6 65.8 
Peoples Gas Lt...... 61.7 59.9 58.6 68.9 66.5 
Phila. Electric....... 66.4 74.8 74.23 69.6 73.2i 
Pub. Ser. Elec. & Gas 80.3 80.0; 73.03 76.8; 78.6 
So. Cal. Edison..... 76.7 66.5 73.4 67.9 78.6 


* Based on market price 8/29/58 and cash dividends shown. 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
+ Regular common only. Does not include preference common stock. 


* Period corresponds to that of earnings per share. 
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Houston Lighting & Power and 
Panhandle Pipe Line 
paid out least in 1956, Philadel- 
phia Electric had its lowest pay- 
1953: Consolidated 
Edison its lowest in 1957. 


Eastern 


oul ratio in 

The six companies which paid 
out the largest proportion of their 
earnings 


cash divi- 


dends during 1953 were Columbia 


common in 
Gas System, Commonwealth Edi- 
Consolidated Natural 
Detroit Panhandle 
ern Pipe Line and Public Service 
Electric & Gas. Four Houston 
Lighting & Power. Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power. Philadelphia Electric 
and Southern California Edison 


-on, Gas. 


Edison, Kasi- 


had their largest pay-out ratios in 


1957. Three — Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating. Consolidated — Edi- 
son of New York and Pacific Gas 
& Electric —had their best pay- 
out ratios in 1954; while two — 
(American Electric Power and Peo- 
ples Gas Light — recorded their 
highest ratios in 1950. 

\t the market prices shown in 
the table, the 15 utilities. showed 
vields ranging from 2.7 to 5.2 per 
cent, but only four amounted to 5 


per cent or better. Three of the 
companies — American Electric 
Power, Consolidated Edison of 


New York and Consolidated Natu- 
ral Gas—boosted their cash divi- 
dends during or after the latest 


earnings period shown. 





ATIO RECORDS OF 15 PROMINENT UTILITY COMPANIES 





Earned 

Per Share Cash Divs. 

in Latest Paid In 
— Available Latest 

1957 12-Mo. Period Period 

66.3% $2.24 $1.54a 
60.8 2.59 1.60 
72.6 1.50 1.00 
70.3 2.95 2.00 
69.8 3.64 2.50 
56.4 3.46 1.95 
76.2 2.37 2.00 
55.2 2.90 1.60 
94.2 2.09 1.80 
70.3 3.67 2.40 
65.8 2.71 1.80 
66.5 2.87 2.00 
75.23 2.703 2.00 
78.6 2.25% 1.80% 
78.6 3.37 2.40 


Market 

Pay-out Price Pct. 

Ratio 8/29/58 Yield 

68.8% $4218 37 
61.8 4034 3.9 
66.7 1958 5.1 
67.8 48'/2 4.1 
68.7 - 523% 47 
56.4 46368 4.2 
84.4 401g 5.0 
55.2 . 58% 2.7 
86.1 .352 5.1 
65.4 56/2 4.2 
66.4 .51¥8 3.5 
69.7 43 47 
74.14 42 4.8 
80.0; 34/2 5:2 
71.2 53/2 4.5 
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THE PACE OF 
STOCK TRADING 





1) RING the first eight months of 
this vear, there were 26 davs 
Stock 
Exchange amounted to 3.000.000 


in which turnover on the 


shares or more. This compared 


with only 15) three-million-share 
days in the full year 1957, 

Yet the turnover ratio or the 
relationship between the number 
of shares available for trading 
and the number actually traded 
rose only slightly to 13 per cent in 
the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year from almost 12 per cent 
in the corresponding period of last 
and 12 per for the full 
1957. 


The table on the following page 


veal cent 


year 


cites the average number of shares 


listed. the volume of trading. aver- 
=e 
ave daily volume and turnover 
ratio lor 20) different Vears, 
In 1d of the 19 vears cited prior 
to LOSS. the ratio 


turnover was 


g 


hieher 


in most instances a great 
deal higher —— than the figure for 


this year. Three of the ratios were 


the same as for the first. eight 
months of 1958: two were. one 
percentage point lower. 


If the turnover during — the 
first eight months of this year 
had matched the 


21 per cent 


13 per cent 
1915 


age daily 


ratio aver- 
trading volume would 
have amounted to 1.605.625 shares. 
2.942.097. 

The average number of shares 
lixted on the * 


instead of only 


Bie Board” during 
the first eight months of 1958 was 
2.595.691L.117. or TIES per 
greater than the average number 
of shares listed during the full 12 
months of 1950. 


cent. 


If volume had risen in propor- 
tion to the increase in the number 
of shares available for trading in 


that period of time. the average 
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daily turnover in the first’ eight 
months of this year would have 
spurted to 1.257.808 shares. 
Between 1950 and 1957. this 
National 
Product—or the total production 


countrys Real Gross 


ol goods and services. adjusted 
for price changes — registered a 
26 per cent increase. 

Had the turnover ratio im- 
proved at the same rate as the 
nation’s economic growth. the vol- 
ume of trading during the first 
eight months of 1958 would have 
averaged) more than 5.000.000 
shares every market day. 


anyone expects turnover ratio to 
attain the levels recorded in 1900. 
1910, 1920 or 1930, Consequently. 
the figures for those years, shown 
in the table. aré listed only as a 
historical reference. 

A more realistic expectation 
might be a turnover ratio of, say. 
20 per cent. 

If the number of shares traded 
bore such a relationship to the 
number which are available for 
trading. the liquidity of the mar- 
ket- -its ability to absorb a rea- 
sonable amount of buying or sell- 
ing at reasonable price changes 


It is extremely doubtful 


that 


would he 


enhanced. 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHARES LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE, VOLUME OF TRADING, AVERAGE DAILY 


VOLUME AND TURNOVER RATIOS FOR VARIOUS PERIODS 


Average 
Year's Daily 
Average No. Of Trading Trading Turnover 
Year Shares Listed Volume Volume Ratio 
a eee 59,579,694 102,386,252 505,835 172% 
re 126,752,746 161,145,141 600,752 127 
La. Ae 251,071,791 227,635,768 827,767 91 
1930. wo«e 1,292,236, 474 810,632,546 2,958,513 67 
1940 ...... 1,445,083,150 207,599,749 750,813 14 
1944. . iv 1,490,822,373 263,074,018 958,375 18 
1945. «20s Ve eae se 377,563,575 1,422,085 24 
1946 csneies TRB Sa aor 363,709,312 1,369,903 22 
1947 ' ... 1,838,955,938 253,623,894 951,684 14 
1948. se neds EREROBEFIS 302,218,965 1,131,906 15 
1949 ‘ 2,091,585,504 272,203,402 1,023,321 13 
1950 ee deass 2p 524,799,621 1,980,376 23 
1951 2,484,562,875 443,504,076 1,673,600 18 
1952 , 2,702,043,846 337,805,179 1,296,757 13 
1953 oe 2,857,384,210 354,851,325 1,413,750 12 
1954 .. 3,050,417,928 573,374,622 2,275,296 19 
1955 3,505,272,277 649,602,291 2,577,787 19 
1956 ; 4,149,191,373 556,284,172 2,216,272 13 
1957 . 4,632,928,911 559,946,890 2,222,011 12 
1958* . 4,855,096,764 429,715,796 2,542,697 13 


First eight months. 
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NO LAG IN ADVERTISING 


ESPITE last year’s business re- 
D cession, 25 companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
boosted their 1957 expenditures for 
national advertising by 6.8 per 
cent over 1956 to an aggregate 
total of $1,183,981,717. 

The sums spent by each of the 
25 in 1957 and 1956—compiled by 
Advertising Age: copyrighted by 


that publication; and reproduced 
here by permission—appear in the 
table below. Supplemental data 
were compiled by THE Excuance 
Magazine. 

Companies cited are, of course, 
the largest national advertisers on 
the “Big Board.” The cost figures 
embrace all media—newspapers, 
television. 


magazines. outdoor, 





25 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH SURPASSED ALL OTHERS LAST 


Company 


Ganera) MetGrs Carp... os cisccccse ceases 
Procter G@ Gamble Cow... 55 ccc ice cease 


Ford Motor Co..... 
General Foods Corp.. 
General Electric 


Chrysler Corp. ....... 
Colgate-Palmolive Co... 
National Dairy Products Corp.... 


Amer. Home Preducts Corp............... 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.. 


R. J. Reynolds Co........ ‘ 
Radio Corp. of America.... 
American Tobacco Co.. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd............ 


General Mills, Inc. . 


Schenley Industries, Inc. .... 
ee mops 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph 
Bristol-Myers Co. .......... 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Borden Co.... 

Sterling Drug Inc. 


* Copyright, 1958, by Advertising Age. 
+ Fiscal year other than calendar year. 


eS 


Estimated Total Expenditures 
For National Advertising* 





1957 1956 
rw arias $144,526,000 $162,499,248 
eaves 110,000,000 93,000,000 
came. 103,509,000 88,650,000 

87,000,000 77,700,000 
72,949,717 74,096,940 
72,300,000 60,093,289 
errs 64,000,000 67,000,000 
38,000,000 37,470,000 
rar antic 36,000,000 29,000,000 
36,000,000 32,000,000 
33,000,000 30,000,000 
32,807,000 35,173,000 
32,000,000 29,000,000 
ieews 32,000,000 31,000,000 
30,757,565 31,000,000 
iNewes 30,600,000 26,991,369 
30,500,000 29,000,000 
28,000,000 23,000,000 
25,000,000 20,645,957 
sa senate 25,000,000 21,000,000 
nities 25,000,000 22,000,000 
24,765,690 23,500,000 
errr 24,500,000 23,700,000 
23,000,000 21,000,000 
cbs disiaie 22,775,745 20,000,000 


** Dividend payments all classes of Common Stock 


YEA 


Inc 
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radio, direct mail, point of pur- 
chase, premium and any other. 

Twenty of the companies boost- 
ed their national advertising budg- 
ets last year. The five exceptions 
were General Motors — which 
spent more than any other cor- 
poration in both years—General 
Electric, Colgate-Palmolive, Radio 
Corporation of America and Gen- 
eral Mills. 

Thirteen of the companies 
showed lower ratios of national 


advertising to sales or revenues 
last year than in 1956; 10 had 
higher percentages; and 2 were 
unchanged. 

Fourteen registered a lower- 
and 11] a higher—ratio of national 
advertising spending to profits in 
1957 than in 1956. 

Fifteen recorded a higher—and 
10 a lower—ratio of national ad- 
vertising 





expenditures to cash 
common dividends last year than 
the year before. 





LAST [YEAR IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Ratio of Total National Advertising Expenditures to: 











Per 
Cent Sales or Net Income Cash Common 
Change Revenues After Taxes Dividend Payments 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
3 —11.1 1.3% 1.5% 17.1% 19.2% 26.0% 29.4% 
) +18.3 9.55 9.0= 162.2= 156.8> 302.4= 274.4> 
) +16.8 1.8 1 36.6 37.5 79.2 68.4** 
) +12.0 8.65 8.07 179.8+ 183.3+ 356.9> 367.3> 
) — 1.5 Lz 1.8 29.4 34.7 42.1 43.0 
? +20.3 2.0 22 60.3 301.2 207.4 230.1 
) — 45 12.6 13.2 321.1 432.9 788.7 897.8 
) + 1.4 27 2.8 86.2 89.8 152.7 157.1 
) +24.1 10.4 9.8 93.2 92.8 154.9 148.1 
) +12.5 1.8 2:3 49.6 916.4 107.3 96.2 
) +10.0 3:9 a 51.4 48.5 100.947 97.744 
) — 67 2.8 3.1 85.1 87.9 158.1 169.0 
’ +10.3 2.9 27 56.0 Sa:7 98.3 89.1 
) + 3.2 4.3> 4.2> 125.9= 134.7= 209.1 208.5> 
¢) — 0.8 5.8> 5.9>= 209.3= 253.4= 449.1= 453.2>= 
9 413.4 6.52 6.7% 279.02 319.82 700.7% 618.32 
0 + 5.2 15.6 14.4 117.6 101.0 146.1 139.0 
0 +217 17.7 16.7 195.4 201.3 466.9 517.7 
7 +21.1 0.4 0.4 3.0 2.7 4.4 4.0 
0 +19.0 23.4 23.5 390.4 375.9 819.5 774.9 
0 +13.6 4.4 3.9 88.4 83.2 127.8 112.5 
0 +. 5.4 3 12 6.2 6.1 8.4 7.9 
0 3.4 2.6% 2.7 102.1% 100.4 186.7 179.3 
0 1- 9.5 11.6 11.8 122.2 124.1 194.0 197.6 
0 +13.9 3.0 2.8 23.2 21.2 44.0 41.3 


i Includes a subsidiary not previously included. 
+ Common and Common B. Dividends. 
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SOUTH JERSEY 
GAS COMMON 
ON EXCHANGE 


Spe Jersey Gas Cowepany. 
Atlantic City. NW: J. 


some 76.000) customers through- 


serves 


out a 2.000-square-mile area in 
the southern part of the Garden 
State, supplying natural gas to 
residents of 79 municipalities. 
This utility's 600.786 shares of 
$5-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: SJG) 


were admitted to 


trading on the Stock Exchange 


early last) month. 
\pproximately 52 per cent of 
the company s revenue comes from 
residential customers. Industrial 
and commercial sales account for 
about 13 per cent, the remainder 
coming from sales to other utili- 
ties and other sources. 

There is a great diversity of 
customers in the territory. includ- 
industrial along 


ine laree users 


the state’s western boundary on 


the Delaware River: a fast-grow- 





ing suburban development in the 
Camden- Philadelphia 
tan area: and residential and com- 


\tlan- 


metropoli- 


mercial users in the famed 
tic City 

Formerly a subsidiary of Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New 
Jersey. South Jersey Gas became 
an independent utility in) 1018. 
Natural gas supplies became avail- 
able to it in 1951. and the daily 
supply of natural gas from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipeline Corpora- 


resort area, 


tion now exceeds 11 million cubic 
feet and is expected to increase. 
More than 1.530 miles of pipeline 
distribute this 
number some 150. 
12 months ended July 


are used to gas. 
Emploves 

For the 
31, 1958. operating revenues in- 
creased to $13.031.698 from S1I1.- 
970.901 in the 


months. 


preceding 12 
Net income improved to 
$1.592.236, or $2.51 per common 
from $1.130.398. or 
a share in the previous year. 
South Jersey Gas has paid the 
following 


\- 


share. $1.87 


dividends on common 
stock this vear: 3715 cents a share 
on January 3 another 3714 cents 
on March 28, 10 per cent in stock 
on May 19, 


and 10 cents on September 50, 


3716 cents June 50 


Common share’ owners 


12.500. 


now 


number approximately 
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CROSS-CURRENTS 


VOME 30 years ago ina city thou- 
s sands of miles from Wall 
Street. a broker unafliliated) with 
any stock exchange became some- 
what of a loeal legend by his al- 
most uncanny ability to recom- 
mend as good buys stocks which 
promptly nose-dived, 

His clinching argument was in- 
variably the same: “You can buy 
this one with your eves shut!” 

In the course of a few weeks’ 
time. most. if not all. of those ap- 
proached readily admitted that the 
shares touted did appear more at- 
tractive to closed than open eyes. 


Fallacy Persists 


Today’s investors are. of course. 
Nevertheless. 
some seem to cling to the fallacy 


hetter informed. 


that all shares rise in a bull mar- 
ket: all slump when the bears are 
in control, 

The performance of the stock 
market during the past 1-4 or 15 
months -a sharp decline in’ the 
last half of 1957 and early 1958. 
followed by a spirited upturn from 
about June on — should have served 
to convinee even the most skeptical 
of the following fact: 

Cross-currents exist in bull mar- 
kets. in bear markets and even in 
markets that are just dull. 

The two accompanying tables 
would seem to prove this statement. 

The first one cites 20 listed com- 
mon stocks which sold early last 
month above their market prices 
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for April 6. 19560, the date on 
which the Dow-Jones Industrial 
\verage reached its pre-1958 peak. 
Shortly after mid-September. of 
course, this average reached a new 
historic high. but that advance does 
not in any way impair the validity 
of the tabulation. 

The second table contains 20 
listed common. stocks which sold 
early last month below their prices 
on October 22. 1957. when the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average sank 
to its low for recent years. 

In the 29-month period covered 
by the first table. the 20° stocks 
cited rose ins market price from 
slightly more than 35 per cent 
Firestone Tire & Rubber -to more 
than 241 per cent. P. Lorillard. 
No less than 16 of the 20 equities 
advanced more than 50 per cent. 
and four gained well in excess of 
100 per cent. 


Extent of Gains 

The dollar gains ranged from 
$22.50 per share -Air Reduction 

to over SLIS by \ddressograph- 
Multigraph and S179 by Interna- 
tional Business Machines. Nineteen 
of the 20 rose more than $25 per 
share each. 

All 20 of these stocks are divi- 
dend-pavers. Yields range from 
less than 1 per cent-—International 
Business Machines--to 4.5 per 
cent for R. J. Revnolds Tobacco 
“B.” Eighteen return less than 4 
per cent. Dividend rates for 13 of 


13 





the stocks. however, have been 
boosted since early September. 
1957. Had yields been computed 
on the basis of the increased 
rates, the returns would, of course. 
have been higher than those shown. 

The period covered by the see- 
ond table amounts to less than 1] 
months. These 20 stocks declined 
in market price from slightly less 
than 2 per cent- Sun Oil—to more 
than 21 per cent—Reliance Manu- 
facturing from the levels record- 








20 Common Stocks Which Sold Early Last Month Above Their 
Market Prices at the Time (4/6/56) The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average Hit Its Pre-1958 High. 


Cash Divs. 
Paid in 

Per Recent Per 

Market Price Cent 12Mo. Cent 
Stock 9/5/58 4/6/56 Rise Rise Period Yield’ 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. $248 $12978a $118%e 91.0 $3.97a 1.6 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. soit ace 6634 444 222 50.8 2.50 37 

American Chicle Co............. 8234 56% 26% 46.8 3.50 4.2 
American Stores Co. ; 79% 47340 3142 66.0 1.930 2.4u 
Bristol-Myers Company Sas 70 36 34 94.4 2.10 3.0 
Eastman Kodak Co... .. 124% 85340 39 45.5 2.80 2.2u 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ... 105% 773/40 272 35.4 2.59a 2.5u 
Florida Power Corp.............. 75% 49Ve 2634 54.5 1.95 2.6u 
Florida Power & Light Co. 71% 42/2 29 68.2 1.40 2.0u 
General Cigar Co., Inc. 662 32 342 107.8 2.10 3.2u 
International Business Mach’s Corp. 373 19320 179V2 92.8 2.47a 0.7u 
Johnson & Johnson sree ia 108'2 772 31 40.0 1.90 1.8u 
Kroger Co seas 874 46%a 402 86.6 1.984 =2.3u 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. — 87% 533% 337% 63.5 1.80 21 
Lorillard (P.) Co. eee a 681% 20 4814 241.3 2:55 3.7u 
Merck & Co., Inc....... ..2. 64% 275% 37% 134.8 1.35  2.1u 

National Cash Register Co 70% 4175a 29 69.3 1.20 1.7 

Parke, Davis & Co 924 527% 393g 74.5 3.00 3.3 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp 533% 21% 32VYe 151.2 1.20 2.2u 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co. “B” 802 5134 28% 55.6 3.60 4.5 


u—Dividend rate increased since 9/6/1957. 
a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


*—Based on 9/5/58 market price and cash dividends paid per share in recent 12 months 
period 
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ed when the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average hit its low for recent 
years. Exactly half of the issues 
dropped more than 10 per cent in 
market value during that period. 

Dollar declines ranged from less 
than $l per share to $13.75 by 
Chrysler Corporation. Six of the 
losses amounted to $4 per share or 
more. 

lor the issues cited in the table 
below. the average decline in mar- 
ket price throughout the eleven- 


month period surveyed amounted 


to slightly over $3 per share. 

Of the 20 common stocks in this 
tabulation, 19 are dividend-payers. 
Yields ranged from 2.5 per cent 
Allied Laboratories--to 9.6 per 
cent Reliance Manufacturing. 
However, the yield figures shown 
are distorted by the fact that divi- 
dend payments for 11 of the 20 
issues have been reduced since 
early in September of last year. 
Had the yields been computed on 
the new rates. they would be smadl- 
er than the ones shown. 





20 Common Stocks Which Sold Recently Below Their Market 
Prices at the Time (10/22/57) The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average Hit Its Low for Recent Years. 


Market Price 


Stock 9/5/58 
MEP Gadoeivins, IG) 6:55.05 ccce wins $40% 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. cease 4238 
Arvin Industries, Inc. ie 2534 
Atlantic Refining Co.............. 38% 
Beckman Instruments, Inc......... 2512 
Bulova Watch Co., Inc. aks 1238 
Chryster Con... «2.6.6 08:5: niKecae . eee 
Be: Vilbies Ce...:cics ccs ee 34368 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America. . 173% 
re erate 18% 
International Shoe Co.. , 3434 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel Cast’s Co 263% 
New York Air Brake Co... — 19% 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 3538 
Reading Co. ........ F : 2034 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. ni 18% 
nT) a er ee ae eer 11¥e 
Scovill Manufacturing Co.. 23 
DL a ere any ‘ 6578 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp..... 40g 


u—Dividend rate increased since 9/6/57. 
D—Dividend rate decreased since 9/6/57. 


Cash Divs. 
Paid in 
Per Recent Per 
Cent 12 Mo. Cent 


10/22/57 Drop Drop Period — Yield* 


$42 $134 4.2 $3.63 9.0D 
4438a 2 4.5 1.05a 2.5u 
2956 37%3 «(13.1 1.75 6.8D 
393% ve 29 2.00 §2 
29/2 4 13.6 _ = 
1338 1 75 0.95 7.6D 
6536 1334 21.0 3.50 6.7D 
41 658 16.2 2.00 5.8D 
1834a 1 5.3 0.99a 5.6u 
22 3g 14.2 1.50 7.7D 
361 13g «63.8 2.25 6.4D 
2738a 3 2.3 1.9la 7.1D 
20 34 «3.8 1.45 7.5D 
2934 43g 11.0 2.00 5.6D 
25 4% 17.0 175 8.4D 
23 4% 21.2 1.75 9.6D 
1334 2568 19.1 ‘ 0.80 7.1D 
2614 3% 12.4 1.25 5.4D 
67a We 1.7 0.97a  1.5u 
4313 3 7.0 0.60 1.5 


*“—Based on 9/5/58 market price and cash dividends paid per share in recent 12 month 


period. 
a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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WHAT PRICE 


DEFENSE 


| * rHE calendar year 

20) companies listed on the 

New York Stock Exchange which 

topped all others in’ respect to 

prime defense contracts received 
an aggregate of $7.659.3 million 
in such awards. 

That’s a large sum of money 
nearly S15 for every man. woman 
and child in this country, as well 
as those serving with the Armed 
Forees- but that’s only one way 
of looking at it. 

Perhaps a better way is to bring 
the picture into sharper perspec- 
tive. which may be done simply 
by introducing the following basic 
facts: 

@ When a company. or a group 
of companies, receives defense 
contracts involving millions of 

doesn’t necessarily 

that the 
or any appreciable part of it 
will 


next few 


dollars. it 


follow entire sum 


actually be spent in_ the 


months or even in 


1057 the 


ORDERS? 


the following > or 4 years. 
@ Much of the money represent: 
1957 
awards, in the words of the 
Department — of I 
ultimately 


ed by defense contract 
Defense. "a6 
paid out to small 
firms via sub-contracts.” 


20 


In the case of the top 


tabled on the following page 
the ratios of last year’s defense 
total O57 


revenues ranged all the 


contract awards to 
sales or 
way from 2.5 per cent in the case 
of Standard Oil (New Jersey) and 
Motors 
to nearly 141 per cent for Chance 
Vought Aircraft. 

Fourteen of the ratios exceeded 


2.5 per eent for General 


25 per cent, 

It should be emphasized per- 
haps that no figures are available 
to show how much—if anv. ol 
the 1957 defense contract awards 
was actualiv paid by the Govern- 


ment to the listed companies in 
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the course of last year. In most 
instances, it seems safe to assume, 
any actual payments represented 
a small proportion indeed of the 
total award. 

For each of 11 of the com- 
panies tabled, total 1957 net profit 
amounted to less than 8 per cent 
of the year’s defense contract 
awards. However, net profit of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) was 
equivalent to 445 per cent of the 
awards to that company: while 


the figure for General Motors was 
273 per cent 

Only two of the companies— 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
13.1 per cent; and Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), 10.3 per cent— 
were able to carry down over 10 
per cent of total 1957 sales or 
revenues—whether derived from 
defense work or otherwise—to net 
profit. The smallest carry-down 
for any was 1.9 per cent by Lock- 


heed Aircraft Corp. 








Relationship of Military Orders to Total Sales and Profits for 
the 20 Listed Companies Which Led All Others in Defense 
Contract Awards Last Year 


Calendar Year 1957 

















Ratio of 
Prime Total Military 

Military Sales Awards . 1957 Ratio of 1957 

Contract or to Sales Net Net Profit to: 

Awards Revenues or Profit Milit’y Total 

Company (In Millions) Revenues (Millions) Awards Revenues 
General Dynamics Corp... $1,127.4 $ 1,562.5 72.2% $ 44.3 3.9% 2.8% 
General Electric Co..... 916.4 4,335.7 21.1 247.9 27.1 Sz 
United Aircraft Corp... . 699.3 1,232.9 56.7 51.4 7.4 4.2 
Boeing Airplane Co..... 637.9 1,596.5 40.0 38.2 6.0 2.4 
American Tel. & Tel... . 471.0 6,313.8 7.5 829.8 176.2 13.1 
North American Avia‘n*. 456.1 1,243.8 36.7 33.9 7.4 2.7 
Chance Vought Aircraft. 341.0 237.3 143.7 6.2 1.8 2.6 
The Martin Co......... 322.1 423.9 76.0 99 — 2.3 
General Motors Corp.... 308.7 10,989.8 2.8 843.6 273.3 77 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. 277.4 868.3 31.9 16.3 5.9 uw 
Northrop Aircraft Inc.* . 263.5 281.2 93.7 5:5 2.1 2.0 
Int‘l Business Machines. . 255.4 1,000.4 25.5 89.3 35.0 8.9 
Sperry Rand Corp.* .... 246.0 864.3 28.5 as 862 3.2 
Bendix Aviation Corp.*. 223.5 711.2 31.4 275 123 3.9 
Republic Aviation Corp.. 212.0 269.0 78.8 6.1 29 2.3 
Douglas Aircraft Co.*... 203.2 1,091.4 18.6 30.7 15.1 2.8 
Grumman Aircraft Eng.. 194.7 205.2 94.9 a2 27 2.5 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 180.9 7,830.2 2.3 805.2 445.1 10.3 
Westinghouse Electric .. 179.9 2,009.0 9.0 72.7 40.4 3.6 
General Tire & Rubber. . 142.9 421.2 33.9 11.3 79 2.7 
ROMO iS cacnscmeuiaivies $7,659.3 $43,487.6 17.6% $3,202.5 41.8% 7.4% 


' Bell System. 


* Total sales or revenues and net profit are for latest fiscal year. 
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HEN more than 15,000 read- 
W ers of THe EXCHANGE dis- 
‘-losed their investment preferences 
to this Magazine a few months ago, 
no less than 13,587 also specified 
desired price ranges. 

Of the latter ballots, 
more than 21 per cent. 
stocks selling 
$21%% per 
other 


2.902. or 
voted for 
between 
Only 
-shares 
and_ those 
$597/.-—re- 


common 
$10 
two 


and share. 
price groups 
for $25-S839°¢. 
from $40 to 
ceived more votes. 


selling 


ranging 


It has been recognized for some 
time. that a majority of 
investors prefer to buy equities 


of course. 


which are low- or medium-priced. 


That is one of the reasons why 
many alert corporate manage- 
ments——well aware of the fact that 


stockholders are also consumers 


who can enhance a company's 


sales and profits by favoring ils 
services 


products or have split 




















shares when 


their 


common high 
market prices lessened their gen- 
eral attractiveness. 

What are the investment merits 
of shares priced at $10 or more 
but less than $25-—per share? 

Perhaps the accompanying ta- 
ble may furnish at least a partial 
answer. 

The 20 listed 
admittedly 

were all selling recently —be- 
tween $10 and $25 a share. 


aging just under $17. 


common. stocks 
shown “hand-picked” 


aver- 


Each had paid cash dividends 
three without ex- 
ception for periods ranging from 
Cone Mills—to 56 years 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric. 
On average. the 


every months 


21 years- 


group's un- 
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6: ~\ PREFER #40 -#6q 
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ee 
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broken quarterly dividend longeyv- quoted recently below their 1953 
ity record extended to better than opening market prices; while one 


20 years. showed no change 
During the five years 1953- As compared with initial 1953 
\ 1957, inclusive, the average fluc- quotations. the largest gains in 
et tuation of these 20 stocks—or the market prices were registered by 
difference between the high and Bayuk Cigars, D. W. G. Cigar and 
the low amounted to almost $10 Chicago Yellow Cab. The largest 
per share. Nine registered price losses were made by Cone Mills. 


changes in excess of $10 a share. Holland Furnace and Dome Mines. 
One —Cone Mills — recorded a Yields of the 20 issues—based 
h 
l- 





price fluctuation of $18.25 per on recent market prices and cash 
share. dividends paid in the preceding 

Despite their impressive divi- 12 months—-ranged from 2.5 to 
dend longevity records, the 20 7.8 per cent. Eleven of the yields 
stocks cited haven’t moved up or amounted to 5 per cent or more. 


i down in unison. The reader should understand 

\s the table shows, recent mar- that nothing in this article is in- 

ket prices of 12 of them were tended as a recommendation to 

” higher than at the start of trading — buy, sell or hold any of the stocks 
| in 1953. Seven. though, were mentioned. 





SELECTED LOW-PRICED COMMON STOCKS WITH 
LONG QUARTERLY DIVIDEND RECORDS 








1953-1957 Price Range Latest 
F 12 Mos. 
Quarterly Market Market Market Cash Divs. 
Payments Price Price Price (Incl. Pet. 
ls Common Stock Began: 1/2/53 High Low 12/31/57 9/5/58 Extras) Yield* 
: Amer. Investment Co. .... 1931 $123%8a $19¥%ea $1034a0 $16V%e $2038 $1.00 49 
= Arnold Constable Corp. .. 1936 19g 3212 16 21 2012 12s 0 6.7 
n Bayuk Cigars, Inc. . 1936 VW 1934 9 17 24 1.00 4.2 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. 1903 1234 18 11% 15% 1734 0.80 4.6 
'S Chic. Yellow Cab Co. .... 1921 93 22 758 14/2 2038 0.50 2.5 
Cone Mills Corp. ......... 1938 25/2 27% 9 9g 1434 0.80 5.4 
Dome Mines Ltd. ........ 1920 2078 2338 11 11 16 0.70 4.4 
I- D.W.G. Cigar Corp. ...... 1934 938 172 9Ve 1434 2234 0.90 4.0 
General Shoe Corp. ...... 1932 22a 3314a =: 1938 20 245% 1.50 6.1 
Greyhound Corp. scwe 19S6 123% 17/2 1134 1412 16 100 63 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co. ...... 1936 10 12/2 856 83% 1278 060 4.7 
Holland Furnace Co. - ae 20 22 9 958 11’ 060 5.4 
Kellogg (Spencer) & Sons . 1914 1834 2414 11% 121%4 1634 0.80 49 
Lerner Stores Corp. 1935 2158 23 141%4 1434 1834 1.20 6.4 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. 1935 1634 2834 15% 15/2 191% 1.20 6.2 
Neisner Bros. Inc. ....... 1935 1378 17/2 10 10V%e 1234 100 7.8 
Pepper’ (Or.) Co. ... 2.25. 1930 11% 1534 8 814 1012 0.60 5.7 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co. .. 1925 10 1112 778 9/2 10 0.50 5.0 
Toledo Edison Co. ....... 1922 1238 18% 1134 121%4 1458 0.70 4.8 
Waldorf System, Inc. .... 1936 1212 157% 113g 13 14 1.00 7.3 


* Based on market price 9-5-58 and cash dividends paid per share in 12 months ended 8-31-58. 
a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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MISSOURI PUBLIC 
SERVICE LISTED 


N ISSOURL PUBLIC SERVICE Com- 
| PANY, Kansas City. supplies 
electricity, natural gas and water 
to more than 200 communities in 
the West Central and North Cen- 
tral part of that state. 

Late last month. the utility’s 
1.987.551 shares of $l-par value 

stock (ticker 
were admitted to trading 


common symbol: 


MPV) 
on the “Big Board.” 
The territory served is subur- 
ban and rural in character. with 
agriculture being the chief indus- 
try. However. there is also a 
diversity of industrial activity. in- 
cluding coal mining, fuel trans- 
portation and light manufactur- 
ing. Two important Air Force 
Bases are located in the area. 

In a recent 12-month period. 75 
per cent of the company’s operat- 
ing revenues came from the sale of 
electricity. 24 per cent from the 
sale of natural gas and 1 per cent 


from water sales. 
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Until recently, 39 per cent of 
total electric power requirements 
were purchased. but reliance on 


purchased power was reduced }y 
the opening of a new steam-elec- 
trie generating plant last May 
and will be reduced further in 


1960 and 1961 by the  installa- 
tion of additional generating units. 
Early in 1958, a franchise was 
received to sell electric service to 
that part of Kansas City within the 
company’s service area. 


630 Employes 


Employes approximate 630. of 
whom 10 per cent have been with 
the company or its predecessor 
for over 10 years. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 
1958. operating revenues rose to 
$11.216.017 from $12.434.157 in 
the previous 12 months: while net 
$2.206.677 


Based on capi- 


profits improved to 
from 82.056.607. 
talization at mid-year. net was 
equivalent to $1.01 per common 
share in the latest period and to 
93 cents in the preceding one. 

Public 


more than 


Service Com- 
5.000 com- 
On Septem- 


her 12. they received a cash divi- 


Missouri 
pany has 


mon share owners. 
dend of 18 cents per share and a 
stock dividend of one-half of 1 per 
cent. Similar disbursements were 
made in each of the six preceding 
quarters, 
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CORPORATIONS 
ARE PEOPLE 


_— PROBABLY isn’t an inves- 
tor anywhere in the United 
States who hasn’t heard of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Most of them are aware that this 
chemical field leader has developed 
many fabulous synthetic products: 
that its common sells for around 
$200 a share; and probably have 
a vague recollection that an inves- 
tor who acquired the company’s 
shares when they were listed on the 
“Big Board” 37 years ago reaped 


fantastic profits if he held. 


Something More 


But, there’s more to a corpora- 
tion than a stock certificate, a price 
quotation in the daily newspaper 
or a factory building. 

People. 

What sort of people are they 
who have made—and are still mak- 
ine—du Pont tick? 

That’s an intriguing question. 
The equally intriguing answer is 
supplied by “Better Living,” the 
always-lively du Pont magazine. 

That publication’s September- 
October issue reported that 3.063 
du Pont men and women. em- 
ployed at 10 plants in Delaware. 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey. New York, North Carolina. 
Texas, Virginia and Washington. 
recently supplied the answers to 81 
different questions. 

This survey—space prevents giv- 
ing all the details here—developed 
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the following significant facts 
about du Pont employes: 


e 4] per cent have more than 
| years of high school edu- 
cation; 35 per cent had 4 
years of high school; only 
24 per cent had less. 

e@ 73 per cent own their own 
homes, against 66 per cent in 
1953; 50 per cent in 1948. 

@ 93 per cent have savings ac- 
counts; 90 per cent life insur- 
ance; 67 per cent own stocks 
and bonds. The respective ra- 
tios for 1953 were 70, 88 and 
35 per cent. 


94 per cent own automobiles: 
90 per cent television sets. 

14. per cent donate less than 
$100 a year to charity; 36 per 
cent up to $300; and 20 per 
cent over $300. And, 44 per 
cent give over two hours of 
their time to church and char- 
ity work each month. 


Summarizing employe progress 
since 1953. “Better Living” said: 
“Home ownership has jumped. 
Automobile and appliance owner- 
ship has been extended. Savings 
and stock investment are up. * 
The individual is more interested 
in * * his community * * is better 
educated * * planning more effec- 
tively for his children * * sharing 
in ever-widening patterns of cul- 
ture. sports and leisure that char- 
acterize mid-century America.” 
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